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the town crowded to the theatre. Even the good . Queen, who must have been more or less bored at the fuss bestowed upon it, actually suggested that Mr. Addison should dedicate the tragedy to her Royal self. To inscribe a work to a sovereign means little or nothing in these days of republicanism, real or assumed, but Anne's request came as a great compliment. It was a compliment, however, which had to be dispensed with, for Addison had already proposed to dedicate "Cato" to the Duchess of Marlborough, and he harboured no wish to mortify the aggressive Sarah (now out of favour with the Queen) by acting upon the hint of her one-time friend and mistress. So the author diplomatically ignored both horns of the dilemma, or, in other words, determined to consecrate his tragedy neither to Queen nor Duchess.
When June was well nigh ended the Drury Lane players transplanted " Cato" to the scholarly environment of Oxford, where, as friend Gibber tells us, " a great deal of that false, flashy wit and forc'd humour," which had been the delight of London, was rated at " its bare intrinsick value." The play was admirably suited to the temper of a university audience, and its success proved so great, its sentiment so uplifted, that Dr. Sandridge, Dean oi
,//                                      Carlisle,   wrote   to   Barton   Booth  expressing his
rf| *,;,                                     wish that "all discourses from the pulpit were as
instructive and edifying, as pathetic and affecting/ as those provided by Mr. Addison.
I                                          The " Apology " gives us an interesting accoum
.{                                      of the favour accorded to "Cato," above all othei